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THE AUTHORSHIP AND DATE OF THE FAYBE 
MAIDE OF THE EXCHANGE 

Since the anonymous publication of the Fayre Maide of the 
Exchange 1 which was entered on the Stationer's Registers, April 24, 
1607 (Arber Reprint, III, 347), and reprinted in 1625, 1634, and 1637, 
the open question of its authorship had been variously decided. 
First ascribed to Thomas Heywood in Kirkman's catalogue of 1671, 
it was stoutly championed by Charles Lamb (Specimens of English 
Dramatic Poets, II, 186) in 1826, and accepted without question by 
some twenty-one others, 2 among them Barron Field and John Pearson, 
who edited the play in 1846 and 1874 respectively. On the other 
hand, Gerard Langbaine (English Dramatic Poets, 1687, p. 263) 
questioned Kirkman's ascription and was followed in his doubts by 
a writer in the Retrospective Review, 1825, IX, 126; by Mr. Fleay 
(Biographical Chronicle of the English Drama, 1891, II, 329); by 
Mr. Ward (History of English Dramatic Literature, 1899, II, 572) ; 
by Mr. Greg (A List of Masques and Pageants, 1902, p. lxvii), who 
simply said, however, that Kirkman's ascription was without author- 
ity, and by Professor Schelling (Elizabethan Drama, 1908, I, 349, 
501). Undoubtedly the agreement of these critics is the strongest 
argument against Hey wood's authorship; yet an analytic comparison 
of the play with his known work would seem to show that their con- 
clusions are based on over-hasty personal impression and with no 
due allowance for certain unfortunate facts in the conditions and 
manner of Heywood's work as an author. Mr. Greg's opinion may 

i References to the play will be indicated by F. M. of Ex. 

^Winstanley, Lives of the Most Famous English Poets, 1687, p. 90; Whincop, "List 
of Dramatic Authors and Pieces," affixed to Scanderbeg, 1747, p. 117; Chetwood, British 
Theatre, 1750; Clbber, Lives of Poets of Great Britain, 1753, I, 271; Baker, Companion 
to the Playhouse, 1764, II (Vol. I gives F. M. of Ex. as anonymous); Reed and Jones, 
Biographica Dramatica, 1812, 1, 332; Edinburgh Review, April, 1841, p. 221; Hafliwell, 
Dictionary of Old Plays, 1860, p. 90; PrSlss, Oeschichte des neuren Dramas, 1882, II, 178; 
Dictionary of National Biography, 1885; Griffith, Evenings with Shakespeare, 1889, p. 214; 
Symonds, Mermaid Heywood, p. xv; Hazlitt, Manual for the Collector of Old Plays, 1892; 
Satotsbury, Elizabethan Literature, 1899, II, 283; Eckhardt, Die lustige Person im BXteren 
englischen Drama, 1902, Index; Bang, cd., Pleasant Dialogues and Dramas, 1903, p. 361; 
Garnett and Gossc, Hist. English Literature, 1904, II, 341; Adams, Dictionary of Drama, 
1904, 1, 479; Seccombe, Hist. English Literature, 1906, 1, 118. 
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2 Lauea A. Hibbakd 

be dismissed with the admission of the meagerness of the external 
evidence, which is the ground of his objection, since it is only internal 
evidence in this case which offers any safe guidance. We may also 
reject Mr. Ward's criticism which wavers between acceptance of Mr. 
Fleay's theory and "respect for the safe instinct of Charles Lamb." 

Mr. Fleay's first argument is the occurrence in the Prologue of the 
line "shore up our tender pamping twig," which he believed would 
indicate a young author and not one of Heywood's mature standing. 
Aside from the fact that such an inference regarding his youth and 
natural lack of fame would be literally true, 1 the metaphorical 
modesty of the line is not only usual but characteristic of Heywood's 
references to his own work. The Prologue to his greatest play, 
A Woman Killed with Kindness, contains an avowal in which 
identically the same humble imagery is used. In the dedication of 
his Troia Britannica (1609), Hey wood speaks of his muse trying 
her "weak unable wing." The Marriage Triumph (1613) laments 
the "weakness of his skille;" the address to his fellow city actors in 
the Apology for Actors begs excuse for his "ignorance" and for the 
"infancy" of his judgment. In the dedication of The Fair Maid of 
the West (1631), he speaks of it as a "weak and unpollish't Poem," 
and again in the dedication (1633) of The English Traveller, he mourns 
that " weakness and bashfulnesse " discourage him. 

Much of this is conventional, but it proves, nevertheless, that 
Heywood kept to a consistent depreciation of his own works. "The 
keynote of his character seems to have been an unaffected modesty " 
{Diet. National Biography) which expressed itself sometimes in the 
stiff artificial ways just given and sometimes in genuine simplicity. 
To lovers of Heywood the quaintly generous line of the Apology 
for Actors, in which he described himself as the youngest and weakest 
of the brood of his great contemporaries, is the final expression of his 
real humility. There is no reason, therefore, from either his practice 
or character, to infer that he would not have written the line which 
Mr. Fleay disputed. On the contrary it is a considerable argument 
in favor of Heywood's authorship, so thoroughly does it agree with 
other known words of his. 

The fact that the F. M. of Ex. is filled with Shaksperean allusions, 

i See p. 14. 
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constitutes Mr. Fleay's next argument. This seems a strange argu- 
ment for a Shaksperean scholar to advance, since the literary influ- 
ence of the great dramatist on the minor one was so natural and so 
obvious. Space does not permit of more than a few notable illus- 
trations of a hardly disputed point. In The Four Prentices, II, 216, 1 
there is plain imitation of the Portia-Nerissa scene in The Merchant 
of Venice; The Brazen Age closely follows Venus and Adonis; the 
whole play of The Rape of Lucrece is full of hints of> Shakspere's 
famous poem; there are Shaksperean echoes in King Edward IV and 
in The Royal King and Loyal Subject (ed. K. Tibballs, 1906, notes). 
A considerable likeness between an incident in Cymbeline and one 
in A Challenge for Beauty was long ago pointed out by Mr. Dilke 
(Old Plays, VI, 325), and more recently by Mr. Ward (English 
Dramatic Literature, II, 371), who also suggested a further likeness 
between The Challenge and The Merchant of Venice. Professor 
Schelling (Elizabethan Drama, I, 352) points out the correspondence 
between The Captives and Pericles. The allusions to Shakspere's 
earlier plays in the F. M. of Ex. cannot be urged, consequently, as any 
positive argument against Heywood's authorship. 

Mr. Fleay's third argument, the plea for Machin's authorship, 
is based on a similarity of quotation, from Shakspere's Venus and 
Adonis, in the F. M. of Ex. and The Dumb Knight, and is the weakest 
of any which he advanced. Nothing is known of Machin except that 
he shared " in the wrong " as he called it, of writing The Dumb Knight; 
his partner was Gervase Markham. Professor Schelling says of 
this play (Elizabethan Drama, I, 204), "It contains, besides its 
heroical main plot, a coarse underplot in Middletonian vein, places 
luscious bits of Venus and Adonis in the mouth of one of the most 
scurrilous characters in our old drama, and borrows shamelessly its 
best scene from Heywood's A Woman Killed." As A Woman Killed 
was finished, paid for, and being acted in 1602, according to the 
accounts in Henslow's diary (ed. Greg, 1904, I, 189) the borrowing 
of the card-playing scene in The Dumb Knight' establishes the fact 

i References by volume and page are to Pearson's six-volume edition of Heywood, 
1874; by act, scene, and page to the "Mermaid Series," ed. Verity. All references to 
the F. M. of Ex. are to Weld's edition, 1846, printed with Fortune by Land and Sea for 
the Shakespeare Society. 

2 Dumb Knight, ed. Dodsley, X, 187. The verses quoted (ibid., p. 158) from Venus 
and Adonis are from 11. 229, 234, 13, 17, 18. 
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that the latter was written after 1602, and probably much later. It 
was not published until 1608, a year after the publication of A Woman 
Killed and the F. M. of Ex. Since every fact of internal evidence 
shows the latter to have been written before 1603, the conclusion is 
necessary that Machin borrowed from it as freely as he had from 
A Woman Killed. But, even were it not possible to establish this 
borrowing, Mr. Fleay's contention would be wholly unconvincing, 
since it is an obviously impossible business to prove that because 
two plays had the same quotation from an immensely popular poem, 1 
they were by the same man. Aside from the so-called identity 
of quotation there is nothing in the structure of The Dumb Knight, 
in its coarse indecency or in its phrasing, which suggests the merry 
humor and wholesome, pleasantly bourgeois atmosphere of the 
F. M.ofEx. 

The last general argument of Mr. Fleay returned to those doubts 
of style and character which the earlier critics expressed. However 
weak his specific arguments appear on examination, his positive 
" I am sure it is not Heywood's " must be taken seriously, especially 
as the most recent dictum, that by Professor Schelling {Elizabethan 
Drama, I, 502) is similar. In the effort to answer this, a close com- 
parative study of Heywood's known work has been made by the 
writer, and the likenesses classified in distinct groups. In natural 
consequence of the number and quality of Heywood's dramas, which 
" attempted nearly every species " (Ward, English Dramatic Litera- 
ture II, 554) and of his unimaginative vocabulary, many of these 
similarities are of the incidental and purely conventional sort. There 
remains, however, a fairly respectable surplus of Heywood's char- 
acteristic handiwork which represents for the most part his least 
inspired production and, therefore, that least likely to be imitated 
by anyone save himself. 

SCENE 

The scene of the F. M. of Ex. is that beloved London of which 
Heywood possessed such ample knowledge. The references to it 
are not many but they are in the words of one sure of his local color. 

i Venus and Adonis, ed. Rolfe, note p. 170. Of. Ingleby, Shakespeare's Centurie of 
Prayse, pp. 23, 30, 44, 107. "Collier was the first to point out the quotation In the F. M. 
of Ex. as an early proof of the popularity of Shafcspere's poem." H. Anderson, Shakes- 
peare Society Papers, 1847, III, 55. 
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Mile-end (I, i, 37) j 1 the Exchange, with its "beautous gallant walk" 
(III, i, 47) , 2 its tiers of shops about the square, its young foppish 
gallants, its fair sempsters, its pattern drawer; the Counters (II, ii, 8), 
with their famous wards; 3 St. Paul's Churchyard (III, ii, 106), 
of the "rolls and bundles of cast wit" where the stationers kept 
up their busy trade; 4 Gracious Street (Gracechurch) (II, ii, 87) , 5 
are places necessarily familiar to any reader of Heywood's plays. 
London is the scene of four of his plays 6 and in all the professedly 
English and modern plays, the references to its special locality are 
frequent. Mile-end is prominent in Edward IV; the second part 
of // You Know Not Me, You Know Nobody concerns itself with the 
building of the Exchange; and the special streets, shops, and taverns' 
are everywhere mentioned with the same tone of easy knowledge that 
characterizes them in the F. M. of Ex. 

character 
The characters of the play possess strong family resemblances 
to others of Heywood's creation. Phillis, "the Fair Maid," though 
she lacks that pathetic quality which so frequently characterized 
Heywood's women, is neverthless like them in many respects. In 
her Exchange shop, watching over her fine embroideries and chatting 
with the 'prentice boy, Phillis suggests Jane Shore showing her 
husband's wares to the disguised King Edward (I, 64); or pretty 
Luce working her laced handkerchief in the goldsmith's shop, and 
greeting Boyster's approach with the conventional "What is't 
you lack?" (Wise Woman, I, i, 258). Like Lady Mary Audley 
(Royal King, VI, 25), Phillis recognizes the claims of her lover before 
those of her father; she manages her own love affairs and seeks her 
recreant suitor with the courage of a second Luce (Wise Woman) ; 
she does her wooing even as the French Lady in the Four Prentices 
(II, 180) , or as Lauretta in the Maydenhead Well Lost (IV, 134) ; 

1 Edward IV, I, 16, 22, 24, etc. 

2 Wise Woman, III, ii, 191. 

3 Ibid., II, ii, 273; Royal King, VI, 39; Edward IV, I, 19. 

* Edward IV, i, 26; If You Know, I, 269; Royal King, VI, 8; Fair Maid of the 
West, II, 317. 

5 Wise Woman, I, i, 256. II, i, 315. 

6 Edward IV; If You Know; Four Prentices; Royal King. 

? Rape of Lucrece, III, v, 383. Cf. reference to the Star, F. M. of Ex., II, i, 30. 
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and she wavers in her affections with the unaccountable vacillation 
of Mistress Frankford in A Woman Killed. The inability to motive 
properly such changes, and a lack of realism, may be said to dis- 
tinguish Heywood's "lady" heroines. 1 Like Phillis, they are pos- 
sessed of an impossibly bright beauty always conventionally described, 
and have usually her somewhat self-conscious air of propriety. 

But it is the men of the play who possess, as Heywood's men 
commonly do, much more distinctive features. In Master Flower, 
easy-going and somewhat slow of wit, there is special likeness to 
those old, kindly, and much-abused fathers, whom Heywood loved 
from the time when he first read Plautus. Flower has a little man- 
nerism of speech, "a good conceit," that matches the "my further 
honor still" of Aldana, father of the imperious Petroncella in the 
Challenge for Beauty, the " bones a me " of Hobson in // You Know. 2 
Flower dotes on his lovely wilful daughter, indulging and never 
seeing through her small wiles, with a tenderness very suggestive of 
Luce's father, of Aldana, of Martiall in the Challenge for Beauty, of 
old Forrest in Fortune by Land and Sea, who most surely was Hey- 
wood's creation. The whole character of loveableness and simplicity 
is Flower's, dashed with a bit of that choleric temper which Heywood, 
at his best, could do so well. 3 

Of the other male characters, Frank's two brothers are but fainter 
replicas of himself and the three are typical of the ordinary seven- 
teenth century lover, over-passionate and extravagantly expressive of 
his own emotions. Frank jeers at the sonnet-writing lovers and falls 
to it himself, like Valladura in the Challenge for Beauty (V, 13). Like 
the wild-headed young Chartley in The Wise Woman (I, i, 257), 
he would have nothing to do with marriage. The three brothers, 
and those flirtatious gallants, Gardiner and Bennet, and the soldiers 
of fortune, Bobbington and Scarlet, are too obviously types and too 
lightly sketched for any argument to be taken from them. The 

1 The term "lady" is employed to distinguish these heroines from Heywood's women 
of low class, who are portrayed with masculine realism and are possessed of masculine 
vigor. 

2 "In Edward IV, Heywood already resorts to the familiar stage trick of attaching 
a telling catchword to a humorous character" (Ward, II, 888). See the " and so forth" 
of Josselin, the "do what ye will, for me" of Mistress Blague'in Edward IV. 

3 Of. Sir Harry's testiness, Wise Woman, II, ii, 275, and the old fathers in English 
Traveller. 
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Cripple, " that excellent fellow," as Lamb calls him, whose deformity- 
is an essential feature of the action, has naturally no counterpart 
among Heywood's characters, except as they duplicate his virtues. 
His first appearance as a heroic rescuer of distressed damsels, his 
fight against heavy odds, brings to mind, of course, the similar scenes 
in the Four Prentices. Bowlder, the humorous gallant, with his 
affectations, his good heart, and his blunt unluckiness of speech, 
bears a distinct resemblance to Boyster, the blunt lover of Luce 
in The Wise Woman. Master Berry, by his miserly habits and opin- 
ions, by the denunciations hurled at him and the glee with which 
he is cheated by Fiddle, plays the Shylock r61e of the usurer, only less 
common in Heywood's plays than that of the old father. 1 The 
character of Fiddle, the clown, is, however, the best drawn and 
most representative in the F. M. of Ex. Fiddle is own brother to 
those other clowns whom Ward says {English Dramatic Literature, 
II, 586) "Heywood made to order." Fiddle, whose wit is of the 
same quality, has the elements of their humor: the impudent give- 
and-take style of conversation, the absurd assumptions of dignity, 
his Lakienstolz, for instance, 2 the word quibblings and merry lies, 3 
the reckless jokes to or about their mistresses, 4 which give vivacity 
to their comedy. He knows the same merry ways of begging and 
extortion, the same effective pretenses which Heywood's clowns 
usually practiced. 

PLOT 

The plot of the F. M. of Ex. suggests several of Heywood's plays 
in its general structure and in certain incidents. The two main 
plots are handled with that curious independence which Ward 
(English Dramatic Literature, II, 589, 570) points out as characteristic 
of Heywood. They are connected externally by the friendship of 
the two old fathers, Flower and Berry, in much the same way that 
the friendship of Old Wincott and Old Lionel brings together the two 
plots of The English Traveller. The main plot concerning Phillis 

iCf. Shafton, Woman Killed, III, i, 29; and Usurer, English Traveller, III, Ii, 203. 

2Cf. Fair Maid of the West, II, 308, 329, etc. 

8Cf. Maydenhead Well Lost, IV, 132. 

*Of. Wise Woman, II, U, 271. For further study ol Heywood's clowns see Eckhardt, 
Die lustige Person im SXteren englischen Drama, Index, 1902. 
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resembles others of Hey wood's in the disguises 1 which play so 
important a part in its development; in the speediness of that love 
at first sight which vanquishes the unwilling hero, 2 and in the unex- 
plained variability of her affections. The assault in the first scene 
recalls that in The Fair Maid of the West (II, 389) , and the two in 
The Four Prentices of London (II, 189, 226). The gallant contro- 
versy of Anthony and Ferdinand is paralleled in the dispute of the 
"foure Bretheren" over Bella Franca (II, 209), and the suspicious 
hiding and spying on each other of the two brothers in the F. M. of 
Ex. also strongly suggests The Four Prentices; the tragi-comic scene 
in which the always despised usurer, the loan of a hundred pounds, the 
bond broken by a dissolute young debtor, and a sympathetic friend, 
are familiar elements, suggests like scenes in A Woman Killed and 
The English Traveller. The begging scene between Berry and Fiddle 
in II, 2, 162, is very like that between Sir Harry and Taber in 
The Wise Woman of Hogsdon (II, ii, 271) ; in each case the servant, 
pretending knowledge of a somewhat scandalous secret, pockets a 
bribe and then confesses the peculiarly inoffensive truth. In Frank's 
accosting of Fiddle "perambulating before" his mistress (III, ii, 150), 
there is likeness to the meeting of Gratiana and Taber, in The Wise 
Woman (III, ii, 287). 

LIKENESS IN EXPEESSION 

Verbal comparison of the F. M. of Ex. with Heywood's plays 
is at once an enlightening and a disappointing task. The likeness of 
vocabulary is evident at the first glance, and further search reveals 
that every word, almost every simile and metaphor of the play, 
however uncommon or oddly used, is elsewhere used by Heywood 
in the same sense. But it is necessary to acknowledge that Hey- 
wood's vocabulary was not distinctive. His first thought was for 
action, not for fine discrimination of phrase and word, and his work 
does not, therefore, present many strikingly individual features for 
comparison. However, among the same somewhat unusual , words 
which he elsewhere uses, may be noted the following: cothurnicke 

lOf. Wise Woman; Fair Maid of the West, II, 103; Golden Age, III, 29; Challenge, V, 
63; Edward IV, I, 41, 64; Four Prentices, II, 287. 

2Cf. Edward IV, I, 60; Woman Killed, III, i, 31; Fair Maid of the West, V, i, 140; 
Wise Woman, III, ii, 287. 
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Prologue (Apology for Actors, p. 33) ; bombaste, to stuff, II, ii, 12, 
(Prologue, English Traveller); tracers, dancers, II, i, 37, (Woman 
Killed, I, ii, 9, to trace) ; perplexion, II, ii, 259, (Golden Age, III, 1) ; 
contentious, III, i, 15, (Royal King, VI, 41) ; submisse, V, i, 154, 
(King Edward IV, I, 128) ; bandied, V, i, 374, (Fortune by Land 
and Sea, ed. Field, IV, v, 16). Such proverbial and conventional 
phrases as "there the game doth go," I, ii, 12; "break your day," 
II, ii, 130; "upon the tenters," II, iii, 39; "what lack ye," III, i, 58, 
are repeated respectively in King Edward IV, I, 143; The English 
Traveller, III, ii, 203; A Challenge for Beauty, V, 11; and The Wise 
Woman of Hogsdon, I, ii, 258. Parallels to such figures of speech 
as a winged Muse, Prologue; a fiery heart, I, iii, 193; a sea of pleasure, 
I, iii, 68; a beautiful woman a comet, IV, ii, 26; Cupid a wag, 
IV, ii, 94, may be found in Troia Britannica, A Woman Killed, V, 
iii, 66, Wise Woman of Hogsdon, IV, ii, 300, A Maydenhead Well 
Lost, IV, 109, and Love's Mistress, V, 139. Perhaps the most espe- 
cially significant phrase in the play is that descriptive of an over- 
loquacious person as a " parenthesis of words," III, i, 93, or a "paren- 
thesis of jests," IV, ii, 257, which is repeated in King Edward IV, I, 
29. Foreign allusions, to Spain, to India, to Barbary, are of just 
that off-hand, more or less conventional kind Heywood usually 
introduced into his plays. The apt familiarity of his local references 
has already been noted. The classical allusions are to those familiar 
characters in myth or history, in whom his other works show special 
interest. Jove's adventures referred to in Act II, iii, 190, are the 
subject-matter of The Golden Age; Venus and Adonis, I, iii, 228, 
and III, iii, 67, act their traditional parts in The Brazen Age, III, 184; 
the adventures of Hercules, III, iii, 48, are dramatized in The Silver 
Age and The Brazen Age; Helen, III, ii, 88, is the heroine of The 
Iron Age; Phillis and her lover, Demophoon, III, ii, 170, are bewailed 
in The General History of Women (1657) , p. 407; Nestor is mentioned 
in The Brazen Age and The English Traveller. Here as elsewhere 
Heywood's knowledge of Ovid is plain; in fact the Metamorphoses 
might well be called his book in the same sense that it was Chaucer's. 
In The General History of Women, pp. 67-76, Heywood gives an 
" Abstract of all the fables in the fifteen Books of Ovid's Metamor- 
phoses;" in the Apology for Actors he quoted and translated at 

391 
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some length from the Heroidum Epistulae. It was very probably 
Heywood who wrote in The Witches of Lancashire, IV, 190, with a 
raillery like Shakspere's in his later years, "this gentleman speakes 
like a Country Parson that took his text out of Ovid's Metamorphoses." 

RHYME AND METER 

The apology which Mr. Collier wrote for the verse of The Fair 
Maid of the West (Shakespeare Society, 1850, p. x) belongs with even 
more propriety to the F. M. of Ex. There is much confusion in the 
division of the lines, the verse is frequently awkward and careless, 
and shows especially the lack of any author's revision. But even 
so, there are some striking metrical analogies with Heywood's work. 
Of the 2,538 lines in the F. M. of Ex., 18 per cent, are rhymed; 17 per 
cent, of the 1,966 lines in A Woman Killed, 14 per cent, of the 2,462 
lines in The Rape of Lucrece, are likewise rhymed. These per- 
centages are the best answer to Professor Schelling's argument that 
"the attempts at poetry where poetry is out of place are peculiarly 
unlike Heywood's unaffected genius." Rhyme was a distinguishing 
feature of his early work, as Heywood himself confessed with amused 
reminiscence in 1637 (Royal King, VI, 84) . As to whether it was 
appropriate or not, that seems an impossible thing for any individual 
critic rightly to determine. Heywood was very irregular in his use 
and non-use of rhyme at the end of speeches and scenes, as in his 
changes from blank verse into heroic couplet; but not more so in 
the F. M. of Ex. than in any of his acknowledged plays. 

CONCLUSION 

From the likenesses of scene, characters, and plot, from the 
verbal and metrical analogies of the F. M. of Ex. with other plays 
of Heywood, it is scarcely possible to doubt that this was one of 
those over-numerous two hundred and twenty plays in which he 
confessed he had a hand or certainly a very sturdy "main finger" 
(English Traveller, "To the Reader"). If so much is granted, it 
is easy to find the reason of its anonymous publication in Heywood's 
often-voiced lament, 1 that unknown to him and without any of his 
direction, his plays "kept coming — corrupt and mangled to the 

i "Address to the Reader," Rape of Lucrece; cf. Golden Age, Four Prentices. 
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printer's hand." The obvious lack of revision shown, not only in 
the versification but in the unfinished state of the final incident of 
the play, the omission of Heywood's special literary trademark, that 
" aut prodesse solent aut delectare " which occurs so persistently on 
his titlepages, the omission, too, of that " title for acknowledgment 
or the formality of an Epistle for ornament," which it was so regularly 
his custom to write — all these would go far toward indicating a 
pirated edition. Since Hey wood himself so often made it a matter 
of "formal remonstrance," we may in this case trust Mr. Collier's 
remark that "no other author of the time had more reason to com- 
plain of the pirating and surreptitious printing of his works" (Fair 
Maid of the West, Shakespeare Society, 1850, p. xi). 

Finally, the date when the play was written fits in admirably with 
what we know of Hey wood at that time. That it was written after 
1601 is plainly shown, as Mr. Fleay pointed out, by the reference to 
the death of Thomas Nash, the sharp-witted, bitter-tongued writer, 
"who gave up his ghost to Luciae's bosom" in 1601, an allusion 
which Nash's own history and contemporary references to him leave 
no chance of mistaking. Further internal evidence also shows that 
the play must have been written before 1603. Rich in allusions to 
Shakspere's work before that time and even directly imitating it 
here and there, 1 the F. M. of Ex. shows its author to have been so 
ignorant of, or so suddenly and strangely indifferent to, the great 
dramatist's work after 1602, that it practically eliminates all possi- 
bility of composition later than that date. In the second place, 

i Starred passages Indicate Imitation: 

Venus and Adonis (S. R., 1593), Stanzas 3 and 39. Quoted in F. 

M. of Ex Ill, iii, 67* 

Love's Labour Lost (S. B., 1607), III, i, 185-215 F. M.ofEx I, iii, 236* 

V, ii, 269 1, ii, 32 

IV, i, 85 Ill, i, 85 

V, ii, 272 Ill, ii, 262 

IV, iii, 10 Ill, ii, 283 

V, ii, 524 V, i, 226 

IV, iii, 210 V, i, 360* 

Borneo and Juliet (Qs. 1597, 9), III, V, 153 , I, iii, 17 

II, ii, 1 1, iii, 98* 

III, ii, 6 II, i, 3 

Merchant of Venice (S. E., 1598), II, vi, 47 II, i, 3* 

V, i, 193-202 II, iii, 60*-70* 

III, ii, 239 IV, ii, 128* 

Much Ado (S. K., 1600), II, i, 260 Ill, iii, 42 

Twelfth Night (Wr., 1600-2), I, iii, 60 II, ii, 26* 
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despite the vigorous comedy of certain scenes and the "April morn 

ing freshness " of that perfect lyric, " Ye little birds that sit and sing/ 

the manifest weakness of the play in several structural features 

its abundance of rhyme and the occasional immaturity of style 

suggest early work. Though possessed of that precocity which so 

blessed the younger Elizabethans, Heywood was, nevertheless 

in 1601-2, simply a hardworking young man of twenty-seven or less, 

forced, like most of his contemporaries in the intervals of acting, 

to over-hurried production. If he were, as is probable, already 

engaged in writing A Woman Killed, the flagging interest so evident 

in the last part of the F. M. of Ex. is explained. 

Laura A. Hibbard 
Mt. Holyoke College 

i Dictionary of National Biography. 
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